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FOREWORD 



The Mississippi Educational Services Center of Mississippi State University 
promoted an enrichment program for the English teachers of Mississippi which should 
enable them to assistTfeachers with problems identified by the teachers in the 
English departments of the school systems in the state. Briefly the program was 
conducted for these purposes: 

1 To present an overview of teacher problems in English instruction, grades 
7 - 12 . 

2. To present suggestions for teaching in the classroom. 

3. To provide possible solutions to problems in the teaching of English in 
the desegrated school. 

The state was divided into seven districts, each having a series of five meet- 
inas witn a local chairman and co-chairman. The Mississippi Educational Services 
Center had a representative at each meeting in order to coordinate the program. 

The leaders were: 



Mississippi Educational Services Center Representative 


Local Chairmen 


REGION I Jim Mu drey 


Pauline Fitzgerald 
Mattie Debrow 


REGION II Thad Easterwood 


Nell Thomas 
Mary M. Haynes 


REGION III Frank Fabris 


Sue Sir"iso'" 
Pearl Holloway 


;d£GI0N IV Norvel Burkett 


Cathen Jones 
Mary Davis 


REGION V Dr. Elton Franklin 

Dr. Tom Ritchey 


Winifred Farrar 
Roosevelt Harris 


REGION VI A. A. Alexander 


Mary Tumi in 
Clara Weddington 


REGION VII Dr. Tom Ritchey 


Kay Price 
Barbara White 


During the week of June 7-11. 1971_, those teachers 
campus of Mississippi State participated in a seminar, 
stated needs of the teache-s The participants earned 


who elected to come to 
structured to meet the 
three semester hours 



credi t . 



The materials in this publication represent topics discussed during the five 

days : 



1. The Case for Black Literature 



2. Remedial Reading 

3. Grading and Evaluation 



4. Motivation 

5. A Pilot Program for Remedial English 



6. Humor in Southern Literature 



The papers and programs presented here are for the purpose of informing and 
assisting the English teachers in meeting the needs of all the stucents in the 
cl assrooms . 
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THE CASE FOR BLACK LITERATURE 
by 

Dr. Ralph Bryson, Alabama State University, Montgomery, Alabama 



I am delighted to be here today and participate in what I am sure will be a 
most fruitful week of learning activities. The leadership of Mississippi State 
University is well known throughout educational circles in the country, and this 
conference is a further attest to the role which you are playing. May I congratu- 
late the administrators on the wisdom of their planning. 

When I wrote my Ph.D. dissertation under Dr. Wilfred Eberhart at Ohio State 
University several years ago, little did I realize how valuable it would be to me 
in rry later teaching. In this work I attempted to evaluate literary materials by 
and about the black man in America to determine their suitability for classroom 
use. Its title is "The Promotion of Interracial Understanding through the Study 
of American Literature." Some of what I say this morning will be taken from ohat 
work. The title of my talk is "The Case for Black Literature." 

One of the most perplexing dilemmas facing the American people today is that 
of finding adequate solutions to problems brought on by a multi-racial society. 

The very strength of our society lies in the fact that people with diverse cultural 
and ethnic backgrounds camej or were broughtyto this country to build and mold it 
• h-o the great nati r that it has become. There are now some 25 million black 
in this coun ith a special history and a special culture. 

i he young Negro, sparked by a feeling of pride in his cultural heritage, 
wants to know more about his ancestors and more about himself. He does not cherish 
the thought of always being an invisible man. He is strongly seeking identification 
with those things which he can understand and which are a part of him. 

Therefore, a course in black literature can help develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the literary contributions which black Americans have made to the 
cultural heritage of this country. Negro youngsters can hardly look to Plymouth 
Rock as the symbol of the courage, suffering, and devotion experienced by their 
ancestors. To them, the labor and secrifice which their forebears poured into the 
making of America are embodied in stretching rails, working in the mills, and pick- 
ing cotton. For these students, the school has a particular responsibility t.o make 
them aware of their share in the development of America. A self-image is vital to 
the ego of every man — black as well as white -- for it enables him to talk and 
write with pride about such things as his peoples* contribution to American culture. 

Thus, black literary studies can help the black man bolster his feeling of 
pride in his country. The black student will gain a new feeling of self-esteem as 
he discovers the significant contributions which his ancestors have made to the rise 

of this nation. 

Many white students have never read a novel or a short story wri tten by a Negro . 
Perhaps Negro poetry is more familiar; but even so, very little of it is included 
in general anthologies of literature. But let me say that it is well for white 
students to have read and studied works written from the point of view of the blac.-: 
man. This will enable them to see a situation from another angle, thereby opening 
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new avenues of insight. In addition to bolstering the Dlack student s feeling, 
of pride in his country, a course in black literature or the inclusion of such 
materials would enable white students to read, understand, and appreciate the black 
man's contribution to the literary heritage of America. 



Perhaps it is not feasible to have a separate course in black literature, and 
such a separation may seem undesirable to many of us; that is understandable. Then 
the English Department should make sure that its courses in American Literature are 
truly representative of the broad spectrum of our literary culture. A survey course 
in American literature, in contemporary American literature, in the American novel, 
or in American drama which does not include significant black writers, as Dr. Ford 
said at a recent NCTE meeting, can no longer be tolerated. One or more of the 
books of such distinguished black writers as Richard Wright, national book award 
winner Ralph Ellison, Pulitzer Prize winner Gwendolyn Brooks, and universally ac- 
claimed prose stylist James Baldwin deserve a place among any group o. small writer., 
whose works are considered relevant to the lives of our students. The complete 
omission of black writers, which is almost universal, is an indictment of the 
English department in which it occurs. 



of 93 
_2^, first 
two- volume edition 



In a recent examination of the contents of six college anthologies of American 
literature, edited or co-edited by thirteen of the most distinguished professors 
in the field. Dr. Ford made the following discoveries. Anthology No. 1 , first pub- 
lished in 1934 and revised in 1947 and 1957, more widely used in col icges and 
universities than any other, includes in a two-volume edi cion tne works 
authors covering 1 ,659 pages, with not one black writer. Anthology No. 
published in 1955 and revised in 1957 and 1961 .includes in a 
the works of 80 authors covering 3,158 pages, with not one black writer. Anthology 

volume with the works of 58 authors covering 853 pages, 
Anthology No. 4, copyright in 1961, one volume with the 
covering 1 ,007 pages, with not one black writer. Anthol ogy 
1961 , one volume with the works of 99 authors covering 1 ,020 
black writer. Finally, Anthology No. 6 , first published in 
19>58 includes in a four-volume edition the works 



No. 3 copyright 1961 , one 
with not one black -vH ter . 
wGrks of 84 authors 
No. 5, copyright in 
pages, with not one 
1962 and revised in 



of 102 

authors covering 2,652 pages, and not one black writer. Tnis anthology has one 
volume devoted entirely to 50 writers of the Twentieth Century but fai Is even to 
mention such distinguished black writers as Richard Wright, Ralph Ellison, James 
Baldwin, Langston Hughes, and Gwendolyn Brooks. It is extremely difficult to 
understand how all of the black contributors 



to American literature, some of whom 



have won praise in the highest literary circles, have been completely ignored by 
so many editors and specialists in the area. 

A course in black American literature or the inclusion of such works can be 
justified on the grounds that it will help foster better racial harmony and unuer- 
standing Attitude studies which have been conducted by some of the most eminent 
social psychologists have led to the conclusion that there is a definite correl- 
ation between tolerance and the amount of information a person 3 n " 

more information, one has 
Allow me to cite one or two 



particular minority 
understanding he is 



group, 
apt to 



The 

be. 



the 



has about a 
more tolerant and 
of these studies . 



David Russell and Isabel 7 a Robertson conducted a study which was designed to 
discover whether racial attitudes of junior high-school students could e c ange 
through reading, discussion, and planned assembly programs. The purposes of this 
investigation were (1) to study attitudes toward Americans of European origin and 
toward Negroes in a junior high school serving a California community, and (2) to 
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discover whether such attitudes ^ould he influenced by assembly programs and the 
reading and discussing of literary works which describe some of tne cultural, 
scientific, and athletic achievements of these peoples. Some of the conclusions 
were ds foil ows : 

1 During the two months' experimental period, the favorable attitudes toward 
Negroes rose by 7.2 per cent above the point of indifference on the Grice_ 
Scale f or Measuring Attitude toward Races and Nationalities . The authors 
were able tcT conclude that, though home and community influences may be 
unfavorable, the school can make a positive contribution to the deve.op- 
ment of favorable attitudes toward minority groups, even in a relatively 
short time. 



2 The teacher' s attitude and behavior seem to be among the most potent in- 
fluences in the formation of attitudes at this level. (Here is a state- 
ment that I take pride in.) The students of every English teacher, ex- 
cept one gained in positive attitudes. However, for this one, the loss 
was less than 2 per cent, and the group was already above the median in 
positive attitude. 

3. Classes in which Negro and white children work together, the attitude of 
the whole class toward the Negro was more favorable than the general 
average for the school . 



Emory Bogardus, with his Social Distance Scale, pioneered in the measuremen 
of the attitudes of tne white majority toward a large number of national and 
ethnic groups. Social distance is defined by Bogardus as the degree of understand- 
ing and fellow-feeling found between two races. According to him, if these de- 
grees can be measured, then race attitudes, particularly those of antipathy and 
friendliness, can be analyzed and changes noted. 



Tnrough personal 
of the United States, 
whites toward Negroes 
biological appearances 
aganda. 



interviews, letters, and case studies from every large section 
Bogardus found that the following causes of antipathies of_ 
were generally expressed: antipathies due to differences in 

, to variations in cultural levels, and to widespread prop- 



Boqardus believes that education is the supreme adjustment process in devel 
oping and changing human attitudes. Preconceived notions and beliefs can be erad- 
icated through systematic study. The atmosphere which is created when racial ex- 
periences are reported by one person to others i=> all important. The man. e in 
ShUh a th?ng 5s said or what is said plays a large part in developing favorable 
or unfavorable attitudes. In this regard I am reminded of the poem Incident by 
one of my favorite Negro poets, Countee Cullen: 



Once riding in old Baltimore, 

Heart filled, head filled with glee, 
I saw a Baltimorean 

Keep looking straight at me. 

Now I was eight and very small 
And he was no whit bigger, 

And so I smiled, but he poked out 

His tongue, and called me, "Nigger. 
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I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December; 

Of all the things that happened there 
That’s all that I remember. 

Systematic education, then, under broad-minded and well-trained teachers about 
racial situations is an outstanding factor in a sound educational program. 

The effect of teaching on group attitudes needs a great deal more study and 
testing. Up to the present, the general conclusion is that information such as 
literary materials does make a positive and significant contribution to the de- 
velopment of favorable attitudes toward minority groups. One can safely say, then, 
that a separate course in Negro literature or the inclusion of works by Negroes in 
a literature course can be justified on the grounds of fostering better racial 
harmony and understanding among various ethnic groups. 

What should be die qualifications of the whit; teacher of Negro Literature? 

The white teacher of Negro literature need no" have any more special qualifi- 
cations than the black man who teaches the essays cf Ralph Waldo Emerson or in- 
terprets the poetry of Emily Dickinson. It is true that the white teacher must^ 
divest himself of those biases which would cause him to label Negro writing as in- 
ferior or which prevent him from understanding the poignancy of a Paul Laurence 
Dunbar verse. 

The white teacher must realize that Negroes have feelings and emotions just 
like other people and that frequently the full extent of these emotions has been 
suppressed and held back by the weight of a subservient role in our society. 

Perhaps I should go further and point out some possible pitfalls of which white 
teachers of black literature must be cognizant. 

First, they might teach the subject matter poorly because, not having had the 
backoround and schooling in black literature, they will be unaware of the complex- 
ity -- sociological and psychological — of this body of writing. And, they may 
not take the time to prepare themselves adequately. 

For instance, in college a teacher studies works, critical commentaries about 
tnem, the lives of the authors, and the historical background in which the works 
were produced. Not only that, he listens to lectures, does assigned readings, and 
he may even conduct independent research in the materials. After such thorough 
preparation, the student is finally deemed ready to teach his subject. In contrast, 
a teacher may be thrust into a black materials course with almost no preparation 
at all. 

Second, the well-intentioned teacher may harbor subconsciously feelings of 
racial superiority. He may believe that black people are innately inferior to 
others. This attitude may cause ' ! im to believe that a black writer cannot produce 
literary works of the quality of white writers, and he may, therefore, praise trash 
because he does not expect anything better,. Or, believing himself to be of super- 
ior judgment, he may condemn the philosophy of life or outlook which the black 
author sets forth. 

Certainly a teacher has the right to assert that an author — black or white 
-- has failed to clarify his ideas or to develop them effectively. However, the 
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teacher oversteps his bounds when he tries to superimpose his thinking and state 
wnat the olack writer should have said about himself, his race, and their role in 
society. 

Third, a teacher should avoid becoming overly sentimental about the problems 
which black people face in a predominantly white society. It is proper to be real 
istic about these situations, but it is of no consequence to become maudlin about 
them. Solutions do not come through bewailing and lamenting. 

Finally, the teacher must not be facetious toward his subject matter; he must 
be sincere and genuine or his lack of honesty will show through. Black students 
may look suspiciously upon the white teacher and his handling of black literature. 
Therefore, it will be the teacher's responsibility to prove himself. 

In closing, I might say that the white teacher needs to make a conscious ef- 
fort to understand what has been the black man's experience in America. Then the 
lines of a Dunbar poem will take on a deeper and more significant meaning for him. 
For instance, this one entitled "Life": 

A crust of bread and a corner to 
sleep in, 

A minute to smile and an hour to 
weep in, 

A pint of joy to a peck of trouble, 

A never a laugh but the moans 
come double; 

And that is life! 

A crust and a corner that love 
makes precious. 

With a smile to warm and the 
tears to refresh us ; 

And joy seems sweeter when cares 
come after. 

And a moan is the finest of foils 
for laughter; 

And that is life! 
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REMEDIAL READING 
by 

Geral d Terpening , National English Consultant 
Scott Foresman and Company, Chicago, Illinois 



In his presentation of remedial reading in the secondary schools, Mr. Terpening 
discussed ten reading skills and their importance. These skills are as follows: 

Word Attack 

Sentence Meaning 

Judgments 

Central Idea 

Inferences 

Relationships 

Imagery 

Purpose, Flexibility, and Rate 
Inventory 

He made applications of these skills that the teacher may use in the classroom. 

The following is an outline of the presentation and discussion that he offered. 

I. Word Attack 

Average and below average students tell you that they should go to a diction- 
ary when they encounter a strange word. Yet they usually just skip over the 
word. 

The competent adult reader uses four skills for strange words. These are: 
Context (the setting) 

Structure (base, inflectional endings, prefixes, suffixes) 

Sound 

Dictionary 

Example: The man was arrested and tried for homicide. 

It's a crime. 

Homi - cide ... 

He may have heard the word on radio or television. 

(85% of English words have spelling which provides clues or pronunciation.) 

These four skills may be used simultaneously or in some combination. 

Context 

Everyone uses context everyday. For instance, you rely on context in 
such a simple word as BANK to determine whether it means 

1. money in the bank 

2. river bank 

3. the third bank of seats 

4. blood bank 
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B. Structure 



1 . compounds 

a. rainfall (one word) 

b. self-discipline (hyphenated) 

c. new meanings from context (fishtailing?) 

2. suffix words 

a. inflectional endings - plurals, possessive, verb endings 

b. prefixes (refuel, semi darkness , precook) 

c. suffixes which determined the way a word can be used in a sentence 

popul ari ty 

darkness 

statehood 

Not • Some words have both prefixes and ffi es. 

unbreakable 
postoperati vs 

Word families - often words come from Latin and Greek 

inscription scribes scribbled postscript 

manuscript descriptions script subscription 

C. Sound 

1. To pronounce a word correctly you must be able to 

a. think about how many syllables the word has. 

b. recognize the sounds of letters and letter combinations. 

c. place the accent on the right syllable. 

2. Some general rules 

a. Suffix itself is usually not accented. . 

b. Words of three or more syllables will have an accent on eitner 

the first or second syllable. 

c. Some words have two accents - one primary - one secondary. 

d. Words ending in ion, can, ice, ious, ity, ic, ical uaually have 

primary accent on the syllable just before the ending. 

D. Dictionary 

1 . Examples 

a. Biographical information 

b. Meaning of affixes 

c. Trade names 

d. Slang 

e. Historical events 

f. Geographical information 

g. Abbreviation 

h. Characters from fiction 

O 
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i. Meaning of English words in other countries 

j. Group of people 

k. Informal language 

l . Substandard words 

rn. Pictures and diagrams 

II. Sentence Meanings 

A. Long sentences provide reading challenges. 



1 . 


The parts of the sentence may have an unusual order. 




2. 


The main thought of the sentences may be interrupted by e or 


,.-r thought 


3. 


The sentence may have an ellipsis - words are left out whiih 
mentally supply. 


we mus 


4. 


The sentence may have small but important words (as_ or so) 




5. 


Paral lels 




6. 


References (pronouns) 




7. 


Separati ons 




Judgments 




A. There is a language trap because words are often closely tied up 
emotions, with some pleasant or unpleasant experience. 


with 


1 . 


Courtroom examples 




2. 


Faulty thinking 






a. begging the question 

b. jumping to a conclusion 

c. irrelevant evidence 





d. generalizing from insufficient evidence 

e. reasoning from a false premise. 

IV. Figurative Speech 

A. Examples: 

1. The classroom was a tightly capped bottle of warm ginger ale. 

2. Private Stokes was a pebble in the sergeant's shoe. 

3. She puts her mind in neutral and her tongue idles on. 

4. After a long engagement she finally got him to the halter. 

B. A good figure of speech has the element of surprise - slow as molasses-ugh ! 

Try one: quick as- red as- clumsy as- smooth as- 

mad as- pretty as- 



V. Central Idea 



A. A statement of the central idea of a paragraph or a passage, answers 
the following questions: 

1. What is the paragraph about? 

2. What is the main understanding the author wants one to have about 
this topic? 

VI. Inferences 

A. Examples: 

1. Two men shaking hands 

2. Sounds of squeaking brakes followed by a crash. 

B. Sometimes there can be a combination of the two. 

VII. Relationships 

A. Examples: 

1. Time order 

2. Cause - effect 

3. Comparison - contrast 

4. Simple listing 

B. Sometimes there can be a combination of the two. 

VIII. Imagery 

We need to help the student find everything on the printed page. So, while 
imagery is not so basic, it is necessary if one is to fully understand a book, 

IX. Purpose, Flexibility, and Rate 
A. Explanations 

] The way a selection is read should vary according to one;s purpose 
in reading it. 

2. The way sentences and paragraphs are read within the selection may 
vary widely according to how well the material satisfies the reader s 

purpose. 

3. Practice skimming to see if the piece can satisfy the purpose you 
have given a student. 

4. It is foolish to read a sleection intensely if your purpose has not 
been determined. 
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X. Inventory 

A. Closely tied with purpose 

1. Skim rapidly 

2. Carefully read, constantly questioning and checking on details. 

3. Pause in order to 

a. establish what it is all about. 

b. summarize. 

c. anticipate what will come next. 
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C- TNG AND EVALUATIO 
by 

Dav d Ki ves , National Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, Illinois 



As I carr ed four or five 
"You look like ine carrying 
just get it into rr\y head, 



thick files into the NCTE headquarters, Bob Hogan c aid, 
around your materials." My response was "If I could 
I wouldn't have to cart my knowledge around in my iles. 



M 



Chesterton said that the insane man tries to get the world into his head--and 
his head explodes. The sane man gets his head into the world. 



If I tried to get my evaluation files into your head something will explode; 
probably your patience. But if I try to get our heads together into the eval- 
uation of the English world, then we have a chance to find out both what is in 
our heads and what is in the evaluation process that can help us with the teach- 
ing of English. And ultimately aid our students in clarifying their exper -nee 
with language and in growing in their power and self esteem. 

Humans are naturally valuing, valuating, and validating creatures. We choose 
and state our preferences. This morning I have already made many choices. If 
judged in the grand scheme of things they are mostly unimportant. But they are 
choices nevertheless. And with a closer look, each preference expresses some 
value, some statement of relative worth. The public also chooses. Our styles, 
our administrators of government, our cars, our wars, and our local bond issues. 

But in education the public's decisive evaluation is usually through bond issues, 
as they express their opinion of the worth of local education. They also eval- 
uate superintendents, principals, teachers, programs, materials The public 
evaluates our worth by the support they give or do not give. This may be ex- 
Dressed through salaries, buildings, and even PTA activities. But the public 
also reflects the value of education by the books they read, the pictures they 
paint or do not paint, by the level of discussion of their feelings, and of 

issues. 

Students constantly evaluate their schools, their teachers and ultimately the 
education and training they receive. Some express this by getting more education , 
training, and entering "successful" careers. Some evaluate by their rejection 
of false values and social injustices, through underground newspapers, speeches, 
and protests. Some evaluate by dropping out of school. Others by breaking 
windows . 



A New Yorker cartoon shows a boy in class who is 
the teacher who says "May I remind you, Jensen, 
group has yet to be approved." 



sticking his tongue out at 
that teacher evaluation by the 



One student's evaluation is 
another study. Excitement. 
Very important. Got to study 



given in How Old Will You Be in 
I've got some work to do today, 
hard. Got to know the answers 
The teacher stands up there and 



1984? "Another day, 
[Trig test tomorrow. 
Answers to what? 
asks the questions . 



To the questions, obviously. The teacher stands up there and asks me quebxiui 
We sit and write 'the answers. They have questions? So the teacher can see if 
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we know the answers. Why have answers? So we can get the questions right and 
get good grades. Very important. Who the hell cares about the good grades. We 
do, if we want to be good students. We learn answers to questions that don t^ 
make sense and aren't supposed to make sense. We also follow rules. No smoking, 
no gum, no talking. No etc. Education. Very important. . .Wow. 

Teachers in the schools are deeply involved in evaluation both formally and in- 
formally. By their choice of students and the materials they ■ ,e. By their 
treatment of students, hopefully as sensitive human beings trying to understand 
their own worth and position in society. Teachers evaluate by their behavior 
towards students, by listening to students and not indoctrinating them, oy 
activities and assignments that relate to the real world. 

Evaluation in education, as I see it, is related to these general, public con- 
cerns; but has a great deal more specification and utility for judging the rel- 
ative worth of activities in education, especially English education. 

This goes beyond standardized tests. They have some uses. Evaluation goes be- 
yond grades--although they may be useful. It goes beyond informal gossip about 
the relative merits of some other teacher's work. 



Teachers have reasons to be wary of evaluation as it has been applied to them- 
selves. Most evaluation of teachers has been partial. . . one or two visits by 
administrators. Much of it has been negative. . . resulting in loss of promotion, 
devaluing the person, losing of tenure. Much teacher evaluation has used poor 
criteria, applied haphazardly. Teachers have been given little chance for dis- 
cussion with the evaluator about the judgments, about the criteria, about specific 
direction and help for improvement. 

Teachers have been evaluated by the orderliness of their students, and of their 
students' appearance. By the neatness of rooms, chairs in order, floors clean 
chalk boards free of dust, bulletin boards neat, and window shades all even at the 
bottom. Teachers have been evaluated by their attendance taking, and the order- 
liness of their lesson plans. Seldom have teachers been evaluated by how much 
learning has taken place in their classrooms. 



If the good teacher is where it's at_, then teacher participation should be an in- 
tegral part of evaluation. Good teachers know what students are like, what they 
value, and what they can do. They know whether or not a program works with the 
students in their care. Good teachers know what materials can help or hinder 
students, what tests do to students, and their limited utility in describing ad- 
equately student accomplishment. Good teachers know the reactions °f students to 
?he subject, the school, materials, and teachers. Teachers must be at the heart 
of the evaluation of teaching, of programs, of courses, of units, of material , 
and of students. 



English teacher is especially crucial in 
grammar, semantics, usage, and rhetoric, the 
studnets evaluate language, its usfts and 
teacher leads his students into subject 
expression of thought and feeling. 



the evaluation process. Through 
English teacher evaluates and has his 
effects. Through written composition the 
analysis, arrangement of ideas, and clear 



Through literature, past and present, the English teacher helps his students re 
spond to the work, the form, the author, and the cultural context. The student 
respond to the values expressed and applied, and evaluate their own responses to 
literature. The students in an Eng ish class respect and judge ti p 
his peers to language and literature. 

The English teacher has his students evaluate language and action through or al 
activity such as speech, discussion, role playing, and creative dramatics. Engl is 
teachers, through media activity using TV, radio, film, newspaper, and magazine , 
are involved in an evaluation process with his students as they examine the socie y 
as it communicates the culture. 

But film can be controversial when students take an evaluative look at society 
A N*w York Times article tells about two high school girls who made a movie instead 
0 f - wFitTng ternTpapers for an honors English class and are now defenders in a 
one million dollar libel suite. An auto sales manager, who is a piaintiff in the 
suit is reportedly shown in a sequence about a minute long, discussing a busine 
transaction in a car lot with a teenage girl, while a rock record whose lyrics 
speak of narcotics pushing, furnishes background music. The film was shown to 
Enal.isn classes and a sociology class. The plaintiff contends he was depicted as 
an'unscrupulous car salesman and wrongly identified as having sold narcotics to 
teenaaers . It is further charged that the film holds up to vile contempt and 
ridicule the American government, the American institutions, Christianity, t e 
Presioent of the United States, members of the armed forces, and businessmen. 

(The New York Times, Sunday, June 21, 1970). So there is controversy involved 
in s oHTl uatTon . And the English teacher by the nature of his subject mat- 
ter and curri cul urn activities will be in the midst of controversy. Therefore, 
the English teacher should be, by his very subject matter, education, and experi- 
ence, part and parcel of curriculum and program evaluation. 



Accountability is an important word in school planning and programs today. It is 
rapidly becoming the "in" word in education today. Many national journals and 
books are featuring accountability experiments and the arguments pro and con hav,. 
shaken the education establishment. 

President Nixon on March 3, 1970, in his speech on education said "school admin- 
istrators and school teachers alike are responsible for their performance, and it 
is in their best interest as well as the interest of their pupils that they e 
hel d responsible . " 1 

Leon Lessinger who is called the :father of accountability" defines accountability 
at the taking of responsibility for results .2 Accountability is the product of 
a process. The tools used in this process of making schools accountable are y. 
Some of these tools are: 

1. Needs assessment to discover the what^ that schools will attend to re- 
gard! ng the needs of their students. 

? Behavioral objectives are then written regarding what shall bedone, by 
whom. under~wFiat conditions to be judged by what evaluation criter ia. 

3. Systems approach and system analysis Is used to analyze what _js taking 
. place Tn the schools and to accomplish what shotHd be_ taking place. 
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4. Planning, programi ng , and budgeting systems (PPBS) are instituted to 
determine the costs of the educational units in the instruction. 

5. Program Evaluation Review T e chnique ( PERT) is used to manage or implement 
the instructional objecti ves and program of the system. 

6. Testing and assessment programs are used in evaluation. 

All of these can be assumed under the rubric of educational engineering to gain 
the results for which educators will be held responsible. 



And have no doubt about it. Schools will be hald accountable for the results. 
Teachers and schools will be judged by the measurable learning of the student and 
will gain or lose by accountability measures. Lessinger says that accountability 
without redress or incentives is mere rhetoric. 4 



Education at present measures itself by the inputs of money, resources , pupils , 
-eachors, and materials . But in the educational engineering framework the school 
is held accountable for the measurable outputs, for what proven learning has taken 
place, for what benefits have accrued to students. Accurate data is needed for 
such measurement. Schools through PPBS will move from per-pupil cost to learning- 
unit cost. 5 Instead of the present method of judging a school by its maintenance 
costs, skill acquisition costs will be considered. Professionals will be held 
accountable for results— for their teaching performance as measured by pupil 
achievement — instead of credits, credenti als , experience , and time spent in the 
classroom® Lessinger insists that accountability is the process of explaining 
the utilization of resources in terms of their contributions to the attainment of 
desired results. 7 

Again under the rubric of educational engineering, which is a technique for man- 
aging change, we would define exactly what we want, and marshall our resources and 
tachnolo^ to achieve these objectives. For this we need careful needs assess- 
ment, measurable goals, and an independent audit to evaluate our accomplishing of 
the goals and objectives. 

Independent auditors have been trained and assigned to many of the USOE's programs 
and projects around the country. The independent audit is an important part 
educational engineering and accountability to the public. The first btep in 
audU is called the pre- audit. A list of objectives of the local school and com- 
munity is drawn up and priorities are established for these objectives and pro 
grams. The second step is to translate these goals into data. For this we ask 
what evidence will indicate when these goals have been met. Conditions ana 
standardswill be set for student behaviors. The third step is the instrumentation 
or development of techniques and procedures for gathering this data. The t_a 
ditional tests, measures, interview protocols, and other instruments are o ta 
or developed, and used. The fourth step in the audit is the review calendar 

giving information about where, when, and what will tak ? p \ a 5 e a ^^ r ip 9 D ^oaram 
school year The fifth step is the assessment process itseli after the program 

or instruction has been implemented. The sixth step is the public report of e 
results. The audit displays results for accountabi 1 i ty .» 
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A s tory is told by Robert Si 1 verberg i n The Chal lenge of Cl i mate : Man and Hi s_ 

Environment, about the mayor of a drought-stricken town who gave this ultimatum 
to the clergy in holding them accountable for results. "If within the peremptory 
period of eight days from the date of this decree, rain does not fall abundantly, 
no will go to mass or say prayers. . . If the drought continues eight days more, 
the churches and the chapels will be burned, missals, rosaries, and other objects 
of devotion will be destroyed. . . If, finally, in a period of eight days it shall 
not rain, all the priests, friars, nuns, saints, male and female, will be beheaded 
Rain came in four days. 9 



II 



Most of the performance contracts that have been developed under the umbrella of 
accountability are supported by the Office of Economic Opportunity of the U. S. 
Office of Education. For example, six private firms are involved in a 6.5 million 
dollar performance incentive for an education experiment designed to improve the 
reading and math skills of over 10,000 disadvantaged children in 18 school districts 
in 15 states. One of these programs, conducted by Learning Foundations, Inc. of 
Athens, Georgia will put 600 disadvantaged children on learning machines for 2 
hours a day. The cost is $341,000 or slightly over $600 a pupil. 

In Camden, New Jersey, the Board of Education contracted with RCA to reorganize 
the school system. The Gary, Indiana, School Board has signed a four year contract 
with Behavioral Research Laboratories 0° 



The USOE EPDA or Educational Professional Development Act has the stipulation 
that projects be developed according to this model and that evaluation be an intrin- 
sic part of all federally sponsored programs. 

But what conditions have caused this emphasis on accountability and performance 
contracting? Lessinger has charged schools and educators with forming a bureaucracy 
that is closed and unaccountable to the public. He sees job changes and the need 
for specialized training coupled with ethnic militance and a comnunicati ons ex- 
plosion as all contributing to public awareness of the inequality in the schools 
and to the public's demand for results. Lessinger states that we have teacher 
power, student power, ethnic power, parent power, and now we have to confront this 
new educational electorate and become involved in new schools. We are also ex- 
periencing revolt from taxpayers who are demanding educational results from their 
school expenditures. Communities are asking that schools be responsive to them. 
Stephen Barro lists some additional causes for pressure for accountability in fed- 
eral stimulation of evaluation of educational projects and the current pressure 
for cost-effectiveness measures for all government programs. Added to this is the 
priority given programs for the disadvantaged growing out of concern for the 
school failure of children in the inner city and in rural areas. 1 



Lessinger also emphasixes that one in four students drop out or fail in our system. 
No longer can schools blame the kids for this failure. Lessinger also states that 
the public is rejecting professional expertise, especially that of educators who 
hide their failures behind professional jargon. He states that the test of Pro- 
fessionalism is results and not necessarily input. More and more teachers will 
be hald accountable for the results shown by their students. James Moffet sees 
a cause for the support of accountability in the overtaxed home owner striking 
out against increased taxes for ineffective education. 
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Probably the strongest opposition^ performance contracting has been made by the 
American Federation of Teachers. 13 

1 The AFT believes performance contracting will take the determining of 

education policy out of the hands of the public. Already the community has 
very little effect on the schools and adding new business-interest groups 
will not strengthen public controls. They remind us that Lessinger said 
that the management support group's function "is to analyze and determine 
the community's educational needs and the desired levels of the student s 
performance." 14 A contractor stated that "the schools have to be very 
careful not to put constraints on contractors . "1 5 If one of the purposes 
of those forces calling for accountability is to open the school system 
to the public, then performance contracting is not a solution but an ad- 
ditional barrier to public participation. 

2. The second objection by the AFT is that a highly potential business monop- 
oly of education is threatened. As large companies such as Westi nghouse , 
IBM, and Xerox move into schools with their "educational divisions, with 
the support of federal monies, a few companies can control a large par 

of education. 

3. The third objection of AFT is that performance contracting tends to de- 
humanize the learning proce. s. The motivational techniques of contingency 
management through reinforcement creates a dehumanized educational system. 
The focus on aggressive individualization has created and may further in- 
crease competitiveness for rewards. One California School Board member 
cautioned that at a time when education needs to address itseif more sin- 
gularly than ever to the human needs of the infividual child we instead 
further a dehumanizing t "hnological system. 

The AFT also states that performance contracting sows distrust among teachers as 
they compete with each other for bonuses. Certainly they will not want to share 
their achievement producing materials or strategies. The AFT also pointed out 
that performance contracting promotes "teaching to the standardized tests among 
other things The Texarkana Project has been charged with teaching items on the 

tests . 

James Moffet objects to the behavioral objective model used by performance con- 
tractors. He believes the emphasis on systems analysis based on behavioral ob- 
jectives is ultimately harmful to education. Systems analysis i<> tied to a 19th 
century input-output model. When it is married to a pseudo-scientific behavioral 
objectives model , empowered by an overwhelming technology all sorts of d J™9? . , 

can be done PPBS or costs-benefi ts systems serve the larger political and social 
system and not local education as such. The PPBS model breaks down human goals 
into testable educational units where dollars can be attached and budgets imposed. 
Moffet sees the direction from behavioral objectives to PPBS to co yP ut °rization 
and finally to performance contracting as the ultimate system for the dehuman- 
ization of education. 17 Private corporations, with their monopoly, nave been 
brought into the public schools with the monetary blessing of the office of 
Educati on . 
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Robert Stake in the recent KAPPAN criticizes the tying together of pupil achieve- 
ment and grade placement to teacher accountability as showing a lack of under- 
standing of testing and measurement. Stake reviewed the limitations and costs of 
specified instructional objectives. First, he believes language . ails to repre- 
sent the sum total of our desires or objectives. Second, any list that we draw up 
will necessarily be incomplete. Third, in drawing up a list of goals or objectives 
we know there will be social and political reaction. Therefore we respond to 
pressure to change our real purposes to play sa*e with education. In addition, 
more goals are pursued by schools than can be specified. Therefore the easier-to- 
measure goals are chosen. Skill-related behavior will of course be favored over 
more complex affective, ideational purposes. Finally, the advanced specification 
of behavioral objectives inhibits teachers taking advantage of healthy interaction 
with students; taking advantage of the "teachable moment." We need to question 
these forces that seek to have great influence on the schools. 



John Holt s on the Today Show, said that many people in the world see life as 
slavery; themselves as being controlled by "they 1 out "there. Will the addition 
of more testing, technology, competition, and profit orientation help or hinder 
this felt concern. Ivan Illich, the author of Deschool jn& Sgciet^, on the same 
show, berated the assembly line view of education where knowledge is treated like 

a commodity J9 

Will your students be better off when their learning as well as themselves are 
treated as products? Will they be turned on by an additional emphasis on ski i Is . 
Do they want more competition; more isolation for accurate test scores. Do they 
need the bribery of green stamps and transistor radios to learn what is important 
to them? Do they want to be characterized by a few measures of reading ability 
or math skills? Will they be happier as more records are compiled on them and 
more time has to be spent in knowledge and skills assessment through testing. 

Will your teaching improve if more tests are introduced? Will teachers become 
more personal and human and free with students as persons when they all know that 
promotion and salary depend on student scores on tests? Will teachers support 
students in their drive for more freedom, power, and self-knowledge? Will com- 

-hers and students together in cooperative ways? What effect 



petition bring tea _ 

will fear of failure have on both student and teachers’ 

♦ 

Will the curriculum take into account the whole life of the student and his 
society if only a few skills are emphasized and rewarded? Will innovation thrive 
when test scores and testing time pervades every student-teacher relationship. 

Will the public be served? What will be the social costs when profit-motivated 
educational industries introduce the technical model of education. Will the P - 
lems of society be alleviated by the addition of a few tool skills by students at 
the expense of confrontation with social issues? 

Proponents point to the effects of the success of the systems model in the defense 
department, industry, and business. It costs hundreds of t ^ ou *?^ s to 

kill each Vietnamese. The progress of the war is measured by kill-rations We 
have stored the equivalent of 14 tons ot TNT for every person on earth The F-lll 
can't fly; submarines stay submerged. The Edsel didn't sell. But hundreds o 
millions of other cars have sold and the streets and highways are glutted. We 
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can 1 1 manage our u , . — - • - ■ , 

that pollutes our land, air and water. We have killed the bugs 
mother's milk dangerous for babies to drink. The environmental 
of our blind subservience to unlimited technology is everywhere apparent. 



affluence nor the effluent byproducts of the industrial process 



with DDT, and made 
and social costs 
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